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Thanksgiving —I957 


by cx are people who seem to have despaired of the future and who think 

they have nothing to be thankful for. “Everything,” they say, “is on the down 
grade.” One man says that past wars of inexplicable cruelties and inhuman out- 
rages have wrecked his faith. Another sees every humane movement retarded a 
half a century. Another insists that social and industrial revolutions await us, ready 
to make every last thing first and every first thing last. Still another declares the 
progress of the world has been set back a hundred years. 


It’s the way you look at it. And the way you look at it depends much upon 
your knowledge of the past and your inner vision of what are the great realities. 


If this world to you is only like a ship drifting without chart or compass upon a 
shoreless sea at the mercy of every wind that blows and tide that runs, then such an 
experience as this through which it is just now passing means only a battered hull, 
torn cordage, tattered sails—almost a wreck, and generations will be needed to make 
it look again even respectable. 


But if the world never has rolled on through all the sea of time, hit or miss, if 
in spite of all that looks to the contrary there have been chart and compass aboard, 
and someone at the helm who has known what he was about, if this be true, and 
multitudes are confident the facts warrant the conviction that it is true, then our ship, 
no matter what the storm or how long the night, has not lost her course. 


Let us rest assured that the moral forces of the world have been and always 
will be the all-conquering forces. It is a better world that is to be. Many a hoary 
wrong will be found to have been trampled to its death on the fields of war and in- 
tolerance. Many an ancient evil, entrenched in human customs and convictions, 
social, political, religious, will be blown to atoms ere all the human explosives 
flung out by the great conflicts are exhausted; and justice, truth, humanity, and all 
the virtues that keep them company, will command the reverence of mankind as 
never before. 


It is for this better world to be that our noblest have stood fast for their prin- 
ciples. It is ours to stand behind them with unwavering faith that they fight a 
winning battle. 


E. H. H. 


ELLIE saw him first. He was lying 

on the barn floor, watching the 
cows. She'd never seen anything like it 
before. 

She came running into the house. 

“There’s a funny looking animal out 
in the barn,” she managed to get out bet- 
ween gasps for breath. “It looks like a 
cross between a pig and a rat. It has 
long, dirty gray fur and it’s asleep on the 
floor.” 

I recognized it from her description. It 
was an opossum, but what was it doing 
in our barn? I thought he was a native 
of Virginia. Oh, well! We farmers roam 
far afield now. We go to Florida. Perhaps 
Mr. ’Possum was taking a tip from us. 
But I never expected to find one of his 
family spending the winter in the north, 
particularly amid the blizzards and bitter 
cold of Michigan. 

Mr. ’Possum stayed with us the entire 
winter. He became real friendly, stretch- 
ing himself out on the floor in front of 
the cows, yawning and seeming to enjoy 
himself immensely. 

At first he would shut his eyes and 
pretend to be dead—just “playing ‘pos- 
sum”, but when he found he was in no 
danger and that we weren't going to dis- 
turb him he would just lie there and watch 
as we milked the cows. Throughout the 
day he slept in the straw under the mang- 
ers in the cow pen where it was warm. 
But every night when we went out to feed 


Laddie’s Pilgrimage 


| apse a beautiful collie is quite a 
traveler! 

His owner had left him with a relative 
while she visited other relatives in another 
part of the state. But Laddie didn’t like 
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All in all, Mr. ‘Possum was as nice and friendly a visitor as anyone 
could want. .. . 


and milk he would be right there with us. 
Sometimes we'd even have to shove him 
out of the way with a foot or a fork handle. 
He never made any attempt to bite. He 
didn’t even resort to his trick of playing 
dead. He'd just bare his teeth—and hiss. 

He was a great “hisser.” Maybe he had 
some Japanese in him. The Japs hiss 
when they are pleased. We preferred to 
think of him that way. 

What he ate we never knew. There 
was corn all around, but there was no sign 
that he had helped himself. There was 
feed for the cattle, but none was ever 
missed. There were no holes gnawed in 
grain sacks. And though, Mr. ‘Possum 
is said to be open to suspicion as a chicken 
thief, no chickens were ever missed. 
Neither did any of our neighbors ever 
complain that their poultry houses had 
been raided. All in all, Mr. Possum was 
as nice and friendly a visitor as anyone 
could want, and he stayed with us all 
through the winter. Many of the neigh- 


this arrangement and decided, after twenty- 
four hours, to search for his mistress. 

He traveled to the small village of 
Marion, Michigan where he began his 
“sidewalk vigilance” on Main Street. The 


bors dropped in to see what a real opossum 
looked like. He showed no fear of any 
of them. 

The only thing he really seemed to be 
afraid of was our old yellow tom cat. 
Old Tom didn’t like Mr. Possum. He'd 
sneak up, just as he would stalk a mouse. 
Mr. ’Possum pretended not to notice, but 
just when Tom got too near, our “barn 
guest” would get up, yawn and retreat to 
a more strategic spot to nap. 

When a neighbor once suggested that 
Mr. Possum might make good eating, we 
promptly vetoed the suggestion. He was 
getting to be almost as much a pet as were 
the cats. 

And then came Spring! It was neces- 
sary to clean the stable and that ended 
Mr. ’Possum’s visit. When the tractor 
scoop dug into the straw where he had 
been making his bed, he got up, glared 
angrily at the tractor that had so rudely 
interrupted his sleep, hissed at us once 
more—and departed in high dudgeon. 


. By Fern Berry 


business people of Marion fed and housed 
him while they were seeking his owner. 
Soon the owner was located in a town 
almost fifty-miles away. After a happy 
re-union, Laddie returned home. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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Sony Pilgrims brought no young cattle 
to America in the Mayflower, but 
possibly poultry, swine and goats that were 
penned up forward. On their first ex- 
ploring trip after arriving they saw five 
Indians and a dog, but the startled natives 
wasted no time in vanishing into the 
tangled undergrowth. In the early weeks 
in the Cape Cod thickets, the Pilgrims 
shot what they took to be an “eagle” and 
were frequently frightened by “lions.” 

In March, 1624, there arrived at Plym- 
outh in the Charity, a bull and three heif- 
ers which, according to Bradford, was “the 
first beginning of any cattle of that kind 
in the land.” The following year, four 
black heifers were added to the herd. 
These animals loomed so large in early 
Plymouth history that three of them em- 
blazoned Bradford’s pages as “Raghorn, 
the Smooth-horned heifer and the Blind 
heifer.” 

By 1627, the beginning of a herd of 
live stock and draught animals was well 
established, and allotments of cattle to 
various groups of individuals immensely 
improved domestic life. Furs were pur- 
chased from the Indians and sold in Eng- 
land, and the returning ships steadily in- 
creased the herd of horned cattle. In the 
following year, a brisk trade in cattle be- 
gan, and the European goods bought in 
Boston were paid for in cattle and grain. 
Some of the early colonists set up a busi- 
ness of pasturing cattle and swine sent 
across country from Boston. In fact, cat- 
tle continued throughout Colony history 
to be the chief source of wealth. 

According to Plymouth Colony records 
of January 2, 1632, a provision was made 
that the property rights of hogs, always 
dificult animals to control, should be 
adequately defended. Throughout the 
serious and often tragic pages of these 
times, hogs were constantly running amuck 
in most amusing fashion. 

Along about this time, Bradford wrote 
back to England that it would be an 
enormous benefit to the Colony if it had 
some goats — “especially goats are very 
fite for this place, for they will here 
thrive very well, are a hardy creature, and 
live at no charge, ether, wenter or som- 
mer, their increase is great and milke very 
good, and need little looking toe.” 


Animals Land 


Venison, quite naturally, was offered 
by the Indians to the first families who 
landed, and five deer were brought to the 
celebration of the first Massachusetts 
Thanksgviing in 1621. 

The centuries-old Aryan custom of 
common lands, successfully proven in 
uniting any settlement of people; was 
early put into effect. Cow-herds or “cow- 
keeps” were appointed and paid by the 
town throughout the summer to care for 
these group-owned herds. This was an 
intelligent provision, freeing busy farmers 
to attend the endless hard work of a short 
season. In Albany and New York, the 
cowherd and “a chosen proper youngster” 
went through the town at sunrise sounding 
a horn. The cattle knew the sound and 
followed quickly to green pastures on the 
outskirts. At sunset the sound of the horn 
warned the inhabitants of their safe return 
and milking time. 

In Cambridge, in 1635, cow-herd Rice 
agreed to take charge of one hundred cows 
for three months for ten pounds. He 
cared for them alone because the intelli- 
gent creatures had learned to obey his 
horn. He paid threepence each time he 
failed to bring in all the cattle at nightfall. 

In all communities earmarks and other 
brands of ownership on cattle, horses, 
sheep and swine were extremely important 
and rigidly observed. These earmarks 
were registered by the town clerk in town 
records, being described in words and rude 
drawings. 

Hay-wards, as the name _ implies, 
watched over growing hay and were, in 
some instances, paid stated amounts to 
keep animals out of it. The owner of a 
recalcitrant creature paid a fine. Like the 
hay-ward there were citizen-appointed 
hog-reeves to look after the swine that 
roamed the roads and streets. It was their 
duty to see that they had rings in their 
noses, were properly marked, and did not 
damage crops. A favorite jest was to ap- 
point a newly-married man as a hog-reeve. 

By 1644, there were three thousand 
sheep in the Colony of Massachusetts, and 
rigid laws afforded them every protection. 
Thus, through courage, common sense and 
unselfishness a great nation moved ahead; 
gathered riches and untold blessings from 
a paltry importation of livestock. 
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the Problem 


By Margaret Lente Raoul 


URING cold and stormy weather we have always kept our 
cats in the house during the night, and the problem of 
allowing them to get out when necessary became acute. My 
husband, whose bedroom is on the ground floor, first permitted 
them to use his open window as an exit, but as they woke him 
by climbing on the bed and cuddling up to him, then thumping 
down again when the spirit moved, it was not too successful an 
arrangement. 

Finally, he thought of making a cat door. This has been a 
constant source of satisfaction and amusement. It is a circular 
hole five and a half inches in diameter, cut in a board eight 
inches wide, and long enough to fit into the lower part of a 
south window. A sliding door slips in grooves on the inside so 
that it can be closed when necessary, and a shelf seven and a half 
inches wide and twelve inches long, screwed to the interior 
window sill serves as a landing place. 

The cats not only use their private door to get in and out, but 
they take turns sitting on the shelf with their heads out and 
their bodies warm inside. This vantage point overlooks the 
street and they are as much interested as any village gossip in 
keeping up with what is going on. Here they enjoy a peculiar 
advantage over dogs at whom they can sneer in safety. 

At first we only kept the cat door open during cold weather. 
Then, as indulging our cats is a form with us of self-indulgence, 
we tried keeping it open during the summer. This worked better 
than might be expected. No mosquitoes, and only an occasional, 
exceptionally inquiring fly found its way in by this means. 

Some persons have objected that the cat door lets in too much 
air, but this is not the case. It allows no more to enter the house 
than would the window if it were raised a trifle less than an 
inch. The cat door is not only a convenience and an amusement, 
but a valuable source of ventilation. 
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I HAVE always claimed that dogs have a sense of humor and 
I believe that my Scottie has proved without a doubt that 
he is not without his share. 

In our neighborhood is a very large nondescript dog. He is 
quite friendly and loves to romp and play with the smaller dogs, 
but his clumsy size generally knocks the smaller dogs from 
their feet. I have seen my small son toss sticks for Scottie only 
to have this huge dog lumber ahead of him and gleefully return 
the stick. In more ways than one our small Scottie has been 
“gotten the better of,” but still the two dogs seem to maintain 
a friendly relationship. 

Now Scottie has a favorite window, and he spends considerable 
time there looking out. One day I noticed that he was peering 
outside most intently. I soon saw that he was waching his 
over-sized dog-friend who was burying a bone in a lot across 
the street. After a bit when the “burial” had been completed, 
the large dog went on his way. 

Very quickly then, Scottie jumped from the window and 
begged to be let our. Curious now, I took my turn at the window 
and waited for developments. Quite casually Scottie strolled 
across the street and over to the lot. After a careful look about 
him, he suddenly began to dig furiously. In a very short time 
he dug up the buried bone. Then he turned and raced for home 
with it. I met Scottie at the door and let him inside again. 
Immediately he took his place at the window. Patiently he sat 
watching the vacant lot. Finally the large dog came romping 
back and started digging for his buried treasure. Slowly at first 
and then more desperately he dug. At last the large dog gave 
up and slumped in a dejected heap beside the great hole he 
had dug. 

Then it was that Scottie was unable to suppress his joy. He 
jumped down from the window and raced around the room in 
high glee. His tail wagged furiously, and he turned one complete 
somersault. I swear that when he looked at me his eyes twinkled 
with great humor as much as to say, “At last I’ve gotten the 
better of that big friend of mine.” 
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i ese wild turkey gobbler, an American thousands of years 
before white men could claim this honor, was not only 
confined to the western hemisphere but he originated here. In 
the early days of exploration and settlement of America, he was 
the first form of wild life to attract the attention of the hunter, 
the sportsman, and the ornithologist. The wild turkey, Ameri- 
can to the backbone, was the ancestor of our domestic turkey. 
Throughout the history of our hemisphere he has served man. 

The early range of the wild turkey was from the Atlantic 
coast to the Dakotas, from southern Ontario to Central America. 
When the first colonists came to America, the turkey was found 
in all parts of the present day United States except in the 
Pacific Northwest. With the coming of the white man, the 
turkey gradually and steadily retreated to the southern and 
western portions of its range. The Thanksgiving turkey is a 
cousin of the wild turkey of our eastern coast. We must thank 
Mexico for our holiday fowl. 


At the time of the Spanish conquest of Mexico in 1519, Cortez 
found turkeys plentiful in domestication. Montezuma main- 
tained at the capital a fine zoological garden of all the animals 
and birds of that country. Ancestors of our Thanksgiving turkey 
were strutting there. Oviedo, Spanish historian (1478-1557) 
described the turkeys as “a kind of peacock abounding in New 
Spain.” The Spanish conquistadors carried the turkey to Europe. 
He traveled a roundabout way and may have passed through 
portions of the Turkish empire. Here he was confused with 
what we know as the guinea fowl. The guinea fowl came 
from Africa and had already picked up the name “turkey fowl.” 
The name “turkey” stuck to the wrong bird and has remained 
there ever since. 

Charles Lucien Bonaparte, French naturalist, is authority for 
the statement that turkey as the “cock of the Indies” was served 
at the wedding banquet of Charles, the Ninth, of France. By 
1540 the turkey had made his way to England and was in high 
favor as a Christmas dish of English farmers. Finally he was 
brought to our country by English colonists. He was brought 
as a Europeanized son of Mexico. 

Our wild turkey is a true and native son of the United States 
but our domestic turkey, and all turkeys raised the world over, 
are descended from the Mexican species. Yet the wild turkey 
which, barnyard bred, has become our Thanksgiving symbol is 
a one-hundred-percent American bird. The plump and tooth- 
some breast of these wild fowls ministered to the dire wants of 
first settlers throughout a wide range in a new world. 

A pioneer is quoted as saying, “The breast of the wild turkey 
we were taught to call bread.” This First American fowl, hav- 
ing such economic, recreational, and esthetic value naturally 
received first consideration from powerful and loyal American 
citizens throughout the growth of our country. Benjamin 
Franklin, with his usual shrewdness, is said to have suggested 
the native turkey as the national emblem in place of the bald 
eagle. One of his reasons was given as “Eagles have been 
found in all countries, but the turkey is peculiar to ours.” The 
American woodsman, John James Audubon, would have chosen 
the turkey, also. 

When the famed Audubon Ornithological Biography was fi- 
nished, its first life history was that of the turkey. His portrait 
is one of the artist’s finest. The wild turkey was chosen by 
Audubon as the first plate for his “Birds Over America,” it is 
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“Mr. America”... . 


said, to justify the great size of the work. Audubon made a small 
sketch for a friend in about twenty minutes from his large 
painting. This English friend had it mounted in a gold seal 
with the inscription, “America, my country.” Audubon used 
this seal always afterward. In this way he honored the bird 
his wife must have had uppermost in her mind when she said, 
“I have a rival in every bird.” 

The turkey has ever been worthy of the praise of men. In 
our country’s beginnings, the noble bird appeased the hunger 
of men. This wisest and wildest of wood creatures is well named 
the “feathered monarch of the woods.” 

A peculiarity of the wild turkey is that he always runs or flies 
up the mountains — regardless of obstacles — when danger 
threatens. His eye is ever on the highest peak of the range 
and he generally reaches it. In many ways the wild turkey is 
a true American. 
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Sacred White Animals 


By Raby Zagoren 


ONARCH of the vast herds of wild 
horses, whose pastures once extend- 
ed from the Rockies to the Alleghenies, 
was the White Steed of the Prairies. This 
steed was a milk-white-charger, large eyed, 
small headed, bluff chested and with the 
dignity of a thousand kings. This white 
steed won a place of fame in western an- 
nals, for he was an object of reverence of 
both Indians and trappers. 


His whiteness set him apart and above 
the other wild horses. Just as whiteness 
in many animals seems to enhance their 
beauty and moreover imparted some 
special virtue of its own. 


Kings and queens of many countries 
would be drawn in their coaches by only 
milk white horses. And a snow-white 
charger is pictured on the Hanoverian flag. 
It is their whiteness again that sets them 


apart. 


Take the case of the elephants. The 
ordinary elephant is looked upon as a 
beast of burden, a means of transportation, 
but the white elephant is revered. In 
India, in Ceylon, Burma and Siam, the 
white elephant is sacred. Even the modern 
kings of Siam unfurl the white elephant 
in their royal standard, and the barbaric 
grand old kings of Pegu placed the title 
“Lord of the White Elephants” above all 
their other eloquent descriptions of domin- 
ion. 


Shepherds in the Caucausan Mountains 
consecrate a pure white ram under the 
title of the “ram of heaven” or the “ram 
of the spirit.” This ram is never shorn 
of his wool, and is never sold. He is treated 
with reverence, because he is the whitest 
of all the sheep in the flock. 


When the great Jove decided to become 
incarnate, he chose a snow-white bull to 
contain his spirit. The idea of having a 
bull of any other color is unthinkable. 
Only the purest and the most outstanding 
could contain Jove, greatest of all the gods 
in Greek mythology. There is no doubt 
that pure white animals have won a cer- 
tain distinction from their color, that 
various nations have in some way recog- 
nized a certain pre-eminence in the color. 
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Two popular “Mail Men” 


Marty and Charlie. 


By Virginia Riley 


a. a 12-year-old German shep- 
herd of Bronxville, New York, is 
probably one of the few dogs authorized 
by the Postmaster General to make Post 
Office mail delivery rounds. 

The official permission came from 
Washington, D. C., after a Post Office 
inspector discovered that the dog was 
making the appointed rounds with carrier 
Charles Crossett. 

Pleas from Bronxville residents on 
Marty's behalf and a vouch for Marty’s 
character and habits from Bronxville Post- 
master Leo Cullen changed Washington’s 
order prohibiting the dog from accom- 
panying Charlie on his mail route. 

Marty has always showed an inclination 
for Civil Service work. He spent much 
of his time at the police station when his 
first owners lived in Jefferson, Ohio. 

When they moved to Bronxville about 
eight years ago, Marty switched his al- 
legiance to the Post Office. The dog woke 
his mistress up at 5:30 every morning so 
he would be on time for his Post Office 


job, a mile away, at 6 o'clock. 

When Marty’s family finally moved to 
Florida, they took Marty with them. 

It soon became apparent that Marty was 
pining away for his old job and friends. 
He refused all food, and his condition be- 
came alarming. 

There was only one thing to do. The 
heartbroken dog was crated and sent by 
plane back to Bronxville. 

Marty happily resumed his old job of 
helping Charlie deliver the mail. 

As a canine, however, Marty is under 
less obligation than Charlie. Although 
neither tain, snow, nor sleet can keep 
Charlie from his rounds, Marty prefers to 
bask by the fire on extra-rainy days and 
give Charlie the full responsibility of de- 
livering the mail. 

Charlie, who is extremely popular with 
Bronxville residents, says that Marty is 
even more popular. 

“People often stop their cars to talk 
to Marty, and just ignore me!” the lanky, 
good-humored postman laughs. 
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Dotty and Cubby when “all was well.” 


By Frank 


OTTY and Cubby are sisters. Both 

are glossy black all over but Cubby 

is a bit more glamorous with long silky 

fur. Both cats have grown up together— 

devoted and inseparable. They matured 

simultaneously and during the same period 

had a double romance with their choice 
of a dozen neighborhood feline swains. 


Dotty’s kittens arrived first. She select- 
ed a spot in the basement and comfortably 
brought forth a litter of four—none of 
them completely black. Three days later 
Cubby sought a site for her own accouche- 
ment. Dissatisfied with everything shown 
her she crawled in beside Dotty who, very 
interested and maternal, served as midwife. 
She washed the kittens as they were born, 
cleaned up Cubby and promptly began 
nursing Cubby’s litter of three along with 
her own. Cubby relaxed and serenely 
observed the proceedings. 


For safety the kittens were moved up- 
stairs to a box in a spare room. Dotty 
and Cubby shared the litters together. They 
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J. Thomas 


nursed each others kittens and trequently 
baby-sat for each other. Dotty was the 
bossier mother. She insisted on doing most 
of the nursing and washing of all the kit- 
tens and it was Dotty who retrieved any 
stray kitten. Cubby would have let them 
wander off. 

The friendship continued through the 
weaning of the kittens and after they had 
been given to new homes. The sisters 
repeated parallel pregnancies for the 
second time, shared their litters again, and 
then Dotty decided she'd had enough. 
When her last kitten was nearly weaned, 
she turned on him one day and let him 
have her paw right in his face. Cubby 
came mewing to see what had happened, 
and got an even faster set of claws in her 
whiskers. 


After this dramatic break Dotty couldn’t 


stand the sight of Cubby, who warily tried 
to patch up the sisterly relationship. 
Eventually Cubby adopted a new home 
and Dotty, now sole mistress of all her 
domain, turned back into her friendly self. 


Problem Pup 


By Jean Ogilvie 


A’ what age does a pup stop eating 
all the time and settle down to hav- 


ing regular meals like a full grown dog 
with some sense of dignity? 

Our pup, Davy Crockett, is going on 
for seven-months-old and looks like a full 
grown dog but eats like a combination 
beaver, man-eating tiger and under nour- 
ished billy goat. He's literally eating us 
out of house and home and, as I said to 
him a minute ago when I removed my 
elbow from between his jaws, it’s time 
we did something about it. 

We give him puppy biscuits, homogen- 
ized dog meal, canned dog food and egg- 
nogs which he supplements with rubber 
hose, fibre door mats, sponges, broom 
handles, blankets and gym shoes. He 
chews the legs of tables, the legs of chairs 
and the legs of small boys. Several articles 
have vanished entirely including a pack- 
age of paper matches, a flashlight bulb, 
two raffia coasters and the teenager’s turtle. 

I have a book on the rearing of puppies 
which tells me that the young dog should 
have a healthy, normal appetite. A raven- 
ous of poor appetite indicates that he 
probably needs worming. 

A listless attitude, a dull coat, a slight 
cough, all indicate that he probably needs 
worming. There are other symptoms as 
well. 

He does stop gnawing on things long 
enough to drop off into a light doze oc- 
casionally. But these dozes never last very 
long. They never last all through the 
night. By three or four in the morning 
he’s wide awake and so am I—Wonder- 
ing if it’s the furnace he’s dismantling or 
the basement stairway he’s tearing from 
its moorings. 

Certainly his attitude isn’t listless. 
Neither is his coat dull. And I don’t 
think his slight cough is due to worms 
but—to the twenty-five-cent cigars he’s 
become addicted to since Christmas. 

Should I try muzzling him? Don’t get 
me wrong—lI’m very fond of Davy but, 
frankly, I feel that he lacks a spirit of co- 
operation. We brought him into our 
home because we thought that the fire 
place would look cozier with a dog lying 
in front of it, but he’d rather lie under 
the kitchen sink. This does nothing for 
the sink. : 
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“Nothin’ goin’ on in town that would interest me today. Enough 
of this window shopping, Walter ole boy, . . . maybe things will 
be perkin’ else where.” 


“Wonder what she’s so mad about. Must have 
That's the trouble with . 


“Gotta dime for a cup of coffee?” 
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a | ’M a fine broth of a goose, beginning my 
second season at Cohasset, Mass., and I 
try to tie the town up in knots when I go ‘a 
visitin’.’ I live in the winter in a snug little 
goosehouse, thanks to Jerome Lincoln of Beach- 
ward St., but in the summer my headquarters is 
at the pond on Cohasset Common. I try to 
strut into the town once a day, just so I can 
get the inhabitants all perturbed.” 


by Herald Staff Photographer Frank Kelly) 


the Loose 


ust have Paid her taxes . . . thinks she owns the street. 


Boss... boss... boss.” 


“I say we need more taxes, better and bigger ponds 
and ... Oh! what's the use. They wouldn’t understand. 
They’re humans.” 


“Hmmm ... What | did say about women?” 
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A rabbit's “bedroom” is under the thick lower 
branches of a bushy evergreen or some shelter- 
ing log or brush tangle. 


A’ we snuggle under the covers in our 
warm beds and listen to the wind 
outside on a winter night, we sometimes 
wonder how the little creatures of the 
woods and fields are making out. Not all 
animals hibernate during the winter like 
the bears, nor do all the birds fly south in 
the autumn. Some of them stay right with 
us all winter long and manage to get along 
fairly well in spite of the cold and snow. 

They must sleep somewhere and one 
can imagine how much trouble you or I 
would have keeping warm, if we had to 
sleep in the woods with no fire and no 
roof over us. Of course, they all have 
thick coats of fur or feathers grown es- 
pecially for the winter season, but when 
it comes bedtime they all have their shel- 
tered spots where they get some protection 
from the weather. 

The animals probably have the best of 
it. Creatures like the mink, foxes and 
wildcats have their dens to which they 
retire. The beavers and muskrats have 
their thick-walled houses that keep out a 
lot of the frost and cold, as well as their 
prowling enemies. With tunnels leading 
to their food stores under the ice, these two 
creatures need never come out in the 
open either night or day. The squirrel does 
pretty well, too, with a bed of warm dry 
leaves, sheltered inside some hollow tree, 
where he curls up until his bushy tail is 
keeping his nose warm. If the weather 
is stormy, he sometimes stays in bed and 
dozes through the daylight, as well, until 
the storm blows over. The cottontails 
and snowshoe rabbits also stay active all 
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By John H. Spicer 


winter and their sleeping is done under 
the thick lower branches of a bushy ever- 
green or in a “form” under some sheltering 
log or brush tangle. 

_ The birds have a more difficult time of 
it, as they cannot retire into dens, the way 
animals do. The wise old owl, however, 
is as comfortable as any animal, with his 
cozy bedroom in some hollow tree. The 
little fellows, like the chickadees, seek 
shelter for the night in the dense shrub- 
bery. 

The writer remembers one Minnesota 


A muskrat home that defies the weather and 
is a safe winter retreat. 


home, where the window boxes used to be 
planted with small, bushy evergreens each 
fall. On cold nights in the spring and 
fall, some of the migrating birds, such as 
the juncoes, used to shelter in these ever- 
greens at night and if one slipped quietly 
to the window, the little fellows could be 
seen sleeping with their heads under their 
wings, only a few inches from the glass. 

The robins and crows who choose to 
spend the winter with us, and a few of 
them do, even as far north as the Great 
Lakes’ country, spend their nights in the 
swamps. There, the close-growing branches 
of the crowded cedars provide a friendly 
shelter that baffles even a blizzard. 

The partridges, too, usually roost among 
the branches of a thick-growing evergreen 
and their favorite roosts can often be iden- 
tified. This brave bird knows still 
another trick for the colder or stormy 


night. It just dives down into the soft 
snow of some deep drift and stays there 
until morning. The snowy blanket, so 
often mentioned, is no figure of speech in 
this case. It actually is warmer beneath 
the snow than it is above it and the part- 
ridge knows that fact. However, this ex- 
pedient sometimes puts the bird in grave 
peril. Should there be a sleet storm dur- 
ing the night that puts a frozen crust on 
top of the snow, the sleeper may not be 
able to get out again when it awakens in 
the morning. 

The smaller creatures, such as the field 
mice never have to worry about sleeping 
quarters in the winter. They spend their 
entire time beneath the snow and care 
not what the weather may be like up 
above. It makes no difference whatever 
to them and in their grassy tunnels be- 
neath the drifts, they can come and go as 
they please, without having to watch for 
shrikes, hawks, owls, snakes or stray cats, 
as they do in the summer. The numerous 
tunnels, runways and nests of shredded 
grass exposed by the spring thaws, show 
how busy they have been during the win- 
ter. In fact, instead of being a prison, 
the deep snow actually gives them a safety 
and freedom that they never enjoy at any 
other time. 


Thick-walled house of a beaver keeps out a 
lot of the frost and cold, as well as their 
prowling enemies. 
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Turkey 
the 


By Florence G. Bruxer 


HE title of the old dance tune, “Tur- 
key in the Straw,” is, perhaps, a very 
apt one. 

Did you ever see a turkey quadrille? 
I never had, until one day, some years 
ago, on Norfolk Island, about 600 miles 
northeast of Auckland, New Zealand. I 
was busy about some household task, when 
a maid I had came running, calling ex- 
citedly for me to hurry and see the turkeys 
dance. 

My husband and I had a flock of about 
twenty turkeys, some gobblers, the others, 
hens, varying in plumage from gray to 
white. A beautiful black was among 
them, also a glossy ginger. The lawn in 
front of the house sloped down to a smooth 


Dog - About-Town 


M* German shepherds I have 
known or read about are loyal, in- 


telligent, aloof and good watch dogs. 


Our Jeff was the exception. He was 
a friendly, charming “ham.” 


He loved all humanity. He would bark 
whenever someone came to the door, but 
his tail would be wagging in welcome. The 
less prosperous looking the stranger, the 
warmer the welcome. 


He never annoyed the mailman except 
at Christmas. Then apparently the sight 
of the card-and-package-laden-man, strug- 
gling under an umbrella, was too much for 
Jeff. He would crouch slyly behind the 
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patch of ground, and there, much to my 
amazement was a strange sight. Arranged 
as though for the set of a quadrille stood 
the gobblers, each a short distance from 
the other, and each surrounded by four 
or five hens. Stretching wide their wings, 
raising their tails and puffing out their 
red goatees, the goblers would jump high 
in the air, while the hens circulated about 
them. Every once in a while they would 
change places, exactly as though working 
out the steps of a reel or quadrille. It 
goes without saying that just as excitedly 


porch, and as the mailman approached, 
Jeff would hurl himself at the man and 
then watch the spectacle of strewn mail 
and wet man, with a gleeful canine grin. 
As soon as the man was on his feet, Jeff 
would dutifully retrieve the mail for him, 
bringing it respectfully to his hand. 


Even as a puppy he hated to be tied, 
and as soon as he was let out he would 
go off in search of adventure. 


We had a friend who ran a taxi stand 
downtown. He knew our dog, and when 
my friend saw Jeff in front of his place 
one day, he decided, that the traffic being 
heavy, the puppy might be in danger. He 


“Swing your partners!” 


as the maid had called me, I called my 
husband and the children to witness the 
scene, too. 

I was told that this weird performance 
denotes some sort of disturbance of the 
elements, or even disaster. At any rate 
three days later a terrific hurricane visited 
the Island. This same strange phenome- 
non, with the subsequent strange result, 
has been known to happen in the Hebrides 
and also in the Solomon Islands. 

At any rate, it was an experience I shall 
never forget. 


a By Ophelia Dunkel 


sent Jeff home in one of his cabs. That 
was a mistake! For days afterward, when- 
ever he was free, Jeff presented himself 
at the stand, looking for a ride home. 

We lived fairly close to a ball park 
where night baseball games were held. 
Jeff would saunter into the park, dash into 
the outfield, and merrily chase fly-balls. 
The laughter of the spectators seemed to 
enthrall him, although he usually was pull- 
ed out and spent the rest of the game 
pinned down by someone in the dug-out. 

He gave us a certain notoriety in town, 
but his affection and his canine Joie de 
Vivre, gave us tremendous pleasure while 
we were fortunate in having him. 
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LOST female terrier wearing a 
license tag from Waco, Texas, is 
shown at the right with Nurse Ann 
Witherell at the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital. The dog, suffering from a frac- 
tured leg, was brought to us by two Bos- 


ton police officers from Station 10. Here 
was a small Texan lost in our large com- 
munity, but by communicating with Waco, 
we found that the dog belongs to Dr. 
Browning, now serving in the armed 
forces and stationed at Portsmouth, N. H. 
At present we are endeavoring to get in 
touch with the dog’s owner who undoubt- 
edly will be glad to get news of his lost 

t. 
stil another alien is the setter at the 
left, held by Miss Janet Downhill, nurse 
at our Rowley Memorial Hospital in 
Springfield. This dog bore a license from 
the State of Washington. A newspaper 
story and picture brought the dog’s owner, 
Mrs. Iden Gruenheck, to claim the dog. 
They had recently moved from Seattle, 
Washington, to Longmeadow where the 
dog had strayed and was eventually 
brought to our Springfield shelter. 

The locating of owners of lost pets is a 
small, but very important part of the work 
of our Society. Here in Massachusetts 
which is a vacation land for people from 
every part of the country, this activity 


Angell Memorial Plaza 


if has been announced by Mayor John 
B. Hynes, of Boston, and Dr. Eric H. 
Hansen, President of our two Societies, 
that funds have been made available for 
the creation of Angell Memorial Plaza in 
Post Office Square, in downtown Boston. 
It is here that the present monument with 
its horse-watering base was built, in part 
by contributions from school children, in 
1912 as a memorial to George Thorndike 
Angell, founder of both organizations. 
The Boston City Council has appro- 
priated funds, on the request of the Mayor 
from the income of the Phillips Street 
Fund, established in 1860, by Jonathan 
Phillips “to adorn and embellish the 
streets and public places.” Our Societies, 
in turn, are cooperating by undertaking 
the complete renovation of the Angell 
monument with appropriate tablets around 
its base. The city appropriation will be 
used exclusively for landscaping the 7,500 
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square foot area with grass plots, walks, 
benches and trees. 

The forthcoming improvement of this 
area will add greatly to the attractiveness 


anos 


MEMORIAL PLAZA 
Past Ortice BONTOR 


ANGELL 


sometimes assumes large proportions. 
Many animal owners like to bring their 
pets with them for vacation and all too’ 
often they stray or become lost through * 


inadvertance. Their rescue and ‘return 
gives us tremendous satisfaction. 


of this important section of the city which 
is in the heart of the financial district. 

On behalf of our two Societies, Presi- 
dent Hansen stated, “We are delighted to 
cooperate with Mayor Hynes and the Bos- 
ton City Council on this noteworthy An- 
gell Memorial Plaza project which will 
so enhance the beauty of this area and 
adequately commemorate our great found- 
er, George Thorndike Angell, who was 
also an outstanding civic leader of his day.” 

The sketch at the left will give an 
idea of how the Plaza will appear on com- 
pletion. This improvement will be made 
under the direction of the Parks and Rec- 
reation Commission which will henceforth 
maintain the area and insure its remaining 
a beauty spot of which the city can well 
be proud. 

Work on this project got under way last 
August and has proceeded so satisfactorily 
that completion of the park is hoped for 
before winter sets in. 

Tablets at the base of the monument 
will set forth the thoughts of a number 
of prominent people concerning kindness 


and care of our animal friends. 
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Please Help Us 


SSIBLY few of our readers realize 
that in our Angell Memorial Hospital 
we maintain a pathological laboratory for 
the study of all sorts of diseases and tum- 
ors. It isa very vital part of our Hospital’s 
work in preventing and curing disease 
which might not otherwise be discovered 
in time to save a life. It should, of course, 
be understood that in pathological work 
of this sort, we still adhere to our in- 
violate principle of not creating disease 
in order to study it. 


Our work in this field has multiplied 
so fast that we neither have the personnel 
nor the time to carry out the complex 
work of preparing slides for study. Be- 
cause of this we vitally need a new ap- 
paratus called a Mono Autotechnicon and 
its accessories. 


This equpiment is an automatic tech- 
nician, designed for the staining process 
that microscopic slides of tissues readable 
and understandable to our pathologist. 
It will shorten the time of preparation of 
slides tremendously, from a present mini- 
mum of four days to twenty-four hours, 
since the machine works automatically day 
and night, including weekends. This is 
particularly important for us in the proces- 
sing of tissues removed at surgery, so that 
we may know how to plan post operative 
care and treatment, and to permit a more 
accurate prognosis for the animal’s owner. 

Such an apparatus costs $1,300 and we 
are appealing to our friends to help us with 
special donations for this particular pur- 
pose. Won't you please come to our aid? 
We know we can count on you. 
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Our Cover 


UR cover picture shows Jane Ellen 
Macfarlane, daughter of John C. 
Macfarlane, with the family pets. Left to 
right, they are Corky, Ming, Zaza, Tanya, 
Butch. Tanya was official mascot of TV 
program, “Animal Fair.” 


Tragedy in Morocco 


E ACH month we receive from Super- 

intendent Delon of the American 
Fondouk in Fez, Morocco accounts of 
many of the cases which are treated in the 
hospital for animals, a free clinic made 
possible by the generosity of Americans. 

In one of his latest reports he tells of a 
horse brought for treatment for a wide 
gash on the right side of the mouth pro- 
duced through careless cruelty. However 
by means of antibiotics and daily treat- 
ment the horse recovered. 

Another case described a Moroccan mule 
who was seriously injured. Its owner 
transported him thirty miles by motor 
truck to have him treated at our hospital. 
Veterinary care produced a complete cure 
after one month’s treatment. 

Then there was a colt who was found 
in a dying condition at one of the city’s 
gates—dying from lack of food and water 
and from exposure. Unfortunately the poor 
creature was too far gone to save and died 
upon reaching the gate of the Fondouk. 

There is so much to do in this unhappy 
land. Won't you send your contribution 
for this work of mercy to American Fon- 
douk Maintenance Committee, 180 Long- 
wood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. All gifts will 
be forwarded promptly to Fez, Morocco. 


Treating injured mule. 
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Hospital Pathologist 


E are happy to present to our 

friends and readers Lt. Col. Thomas 
Carlyle Jones, U. S. Army, who has re- 
signed his commission in the Veterinary 
Corps to accept the position of Patholo- 
gist at the Angell Memorial Animal Hos- 
pital. Doctor Jones took over his duties 
with the Hospital last July. 

Colonel Jones will also be a Clinical 
Associate in Pathology at the Harvard 
Medical School and Veterinary Consultant 
to the Cancer Research Institute. 

He has been Chief of the Veterinary 
Pathology Section of the Armed Forces 
Institute of Pathology in Washington, D. 
C., where he was the original Chief of this 
service from 1946 to 1950. Doctor Jones 
is co-author of two books, Veterinary Ne- 
cropsy Procedures and Veterinary Path- 
ology, and author of numerous scientific 
articles. He is also well known as a lec- 
turer before veterinary and medical groups. 

During his Army career Colonel Jones 
has been Officer in Charge of the U. S. 
Army Veterinary Research Laboratories at 
Fort Royal, Virginia, and at Fort Robinson, 
Nebraska. He was also Chief of the 
Veterinary Department of the 4th Medical 
Field Laboratory in Germany. On com- 
pletion of his present tour of duty at the 
Armed Forces Institute of Pathology he 
was awarded a certificate for distinguished 
achievement. 

Colonel Jones is a charter member of 
the American College of Veterinary Path- 
ologists and is its Secretary-Treasurer. 

We welcome Doctor Jones as a leader 
in his field and are confident that under 
his direction our Pathology Department 
will serve greatly in the preventing and 
curing of disease. 
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Bible Puzzle 


By Clarence M. Lindsay 


(Correct answers should give you names of seven well-known 
birds of Palestine.) 


This is what you're apt to do, 
Should one aim a blow at you. 
This is found on pantry-shelf; 

Boys oft empty it by stealth. 

You'll grasp this, and swing the same, 
When you play a well-known game. 
This is what you do,—ah, me! 
When you talk too vauntingly! 

This you'd do if you should see 

A ghost lurking near! Whee-eee! 

If you have a holiday 

This you'll have, so free and gay! 


Nuts 


By Bob Russell (Age 12) 


S the sun peeps over the roofs in our neighborhood, the 

squirrels begin playing tag on the rafters of our porch. 
The game would last all day if they did not have to gather 
nuts for winter. 

To make this job easier, each Thanksgiving we go out into 
the country and gather nuts for them. Nuts in our city are 
so scarce a squirrel will climb up your leg for one. Most of the 
time we do not have time for this and just throw the nut out 
onto the lawn and watch squirrels come from every direction. 
This little fellow was caught enjoying one of these delicious 
morsels. 


Doo Who Wanted a Ride 
By Trenholme 
When I saddle friend horse and 
start for a ride down the road, 
My dog gets so excited one would 
think he'd explode. 
I thought if he mounted and 
had a try, 
He might get as fond of the 
sport as I. 
He hadn't as yet had any lessons 
on how to steer 
So asked me to drive and got on 
the seat in the rear. 
When he had mounted he happily 
looked around 
He seemed pleased ’till he saw 
the distance to the ground. 
Then he decided the wood scents 
would be closer if he 
Ran on his own feet and left 
horse riding to me. 


My Dog 
By Susan Lever (Age 8) 

Y dog’s name is Buddy. He is a black Cocker, three years 
old. He went blind, and we have to try hard to make 
him happy. Every day I go out-doors and play with him. All 
his balls have bells in them so he can find them. He gets 
around very well. He has a brother named junior. Buddy is 

a very brave dog. 
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Squirrels 
Thanks 


squirrel m 


the tree 
“Thanksgiving 


food upon 


his shelf 
A He chattered 


[; 
So, im Sure 
he was 


Ass thankful 


as | om 


myself. 
A.\. Tooke. 


Coloring Fun — 


The squirrel not only needs food, he needs some color. And 
the little girl would look better in a colored dress and apron, 
don’t you think? 
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“The Puppy started to chew up my pocket dictionary.” 
“What did you do?” 


“I took the words right out of his mouth.” 


SIX Playful Pups 


By Douglas Monroe (Age 10) 


I had six puppies. Their names were Blackie, Ribbles, Penny, 
White Face, Brownie and No Name. We called him No Name 
because we ran out of names. 
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“Sherlock” Sm 


udge and “Watson” Toy 


resting after their “last case.” 


Warning! Robbers, beware! 


By Lucile T. Mathewson 


F all the pets I have ever owned, I 
think I most enjoyed my black and 
white cat, Smudge, and my dog, Toy. They 
afforded our family much amusement and 
in one case, at least, they gave us protection. 
Brought up together from “babyhood,” 
they were pals from the start. They 
romped together, ate together, hunted 
mice as a team, and disagreed no more 
than do most chums. A cry of distress 
from one would bring the other on the 
bound. 

We made only one distinction between 
them. Toy could sleep in the house but 
Smudge, although well trained, was sent 
to the barn at night. As Smudge grew 
older he resented this treatment and be- 
came quite clever in finding places to hide. 
Being mostly black, except for his white 
paws, it was difficult to see him in the 
shadows of night time. 

One day, father went to the village bank 
and drew out quite a large sum of money. 
When he returned home he remarked that 
he had seen, down at the bank, “that good- 
for-nothing-Smith”, a man who had 
worked for us on our small farm. 

A little past midnight of the same day, 
the peace of our sleeping household was 
shattered by the agonized yowl of an in- 
jured cat. Then followed a racket such 
as only a terrier’s staccato barks could pro- 
duce. The hubbub of growls, hissings 
and other sounds of animal rage were 
mingled with the mutterings of a man’s 
voice. 
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Turning on lights as we ran, we all 
reached the scene of trouble at the same 
time. What a sight met our eyes! For 
there by the dining room window danced 
a maddened “good-for-nothing-Smith.” 
Holding him by one pant-leg was a snarl- 
ing terrier. Hanging to his back was a 
clawing, wrathful cat. Father held a pis- 
tol in his hand, but Smith cried, “Don’t 
shoot, get these murderin’ animals off me, 
and I'll make no trouble.” 


After the “murderin” animals were 
quieted, the sheriff was called and the 
prowler was taken into custody. As we 
drank a glass of milk, to help quiet our 
nerves, we pieced together what had hap- 
pened. Smith having eaten in our din- 
ing-room, knew that we usually kept the 
windows open in there, protected only by 
a wire screen. He knew, too, the lay-out 
of our first floor where my parents slept. 
He figured that somehow he could find 
the cash that he had seen Dad draw out 
of the bank. But he didn’t figure on the 
cat, who had chosen to hide under the 
table that night—or—the dog! He prob- 
ably stepped on Smudge’s tail which 
brought a surprise to both cat and man. 


Smart cat and dog that they were, we 
had to admit that they were not aware of 
the “role” they had played, but we will 
never forget “our heroes,”. And, Smudge, 
from that night on, has been allowed to 
remain in the house at night, along with 
the privileged Toy. 


A Home for Vicki 


By Ruth Power Barstow 


friend of mine sent to Nebraska for 

a collie pup. After her arrival, with 
papers in order, she was given the name 
of Vicki. 

Attached to the arear of their garage 
was a winterized kennel equipped with 
bunks and bedded daily with sawdust and 
cedar shavings. In one corner was a small 
space leading beneath the garage. 

Spike, an older collie, and Wendy, also 
a collie, occupied the kennel. While 
Wendy was not as old as Spike, she had 
been a mother and was considered depend- 
able and wise. It seemed as if the little 
newcomer, Vicki, would be both safe 
and happy with Wendy and Spike. 

One night, after the family had retired, 
it began to snow. The storm’s intensity 
increased as the hours passed. Everyone 
was sleeping soundly when an insistent 
barking and scratching on the door, 
awakened them. Jumping out of bed, my 
friend put on her slippers, threw a robe 
about her shoulders, and hurried down- 
stairs. As she opened the door, Spike 
slid in, his thick coat covered with ice and 
snow. 

Thoroughly awake by now and alarmed 
for the safety of the others, especially Vic- 
ki, she called to the family, hurriedly 
dressed, and, taking her flashlight, follow- 
ed Spike out into the night. 

Reaching the kennel she found the door 
had blown open and snow was drifting in. 
For a moment she could see no sign of 
the dogs, but, finally with Spike’s help 
and the aid of her flashlight, she discovered 
Wendy crouching against the rear wall, 
her coat heavily crusted with ice. No 
amount of urging could get her to leave 
the spot. Finally, however, she moved 
and in so doing, uncovered the space lead- 
ing beneath the garage. Training her 
flashlight upon this, my friend discovered 
Vicki, snug and dry, her inquiring nose 
poking through the hole. During the sum- 
mer months, Spike and Wendy often went 
into this opening beneath the garage to 
cool off, and, remembering its protection, 
Wendy had dropped or pushed Vicki 
through it, then lay down against it, that 
no snow or ice could touch the puppy. 

Spike, sensing all was not right, had 
leaped over the high kennelyard fence 
and gone for help. 
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TO OUR FRIENDS 


Society. 


dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


and advice will be given gladly. 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our society 
is “Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is 
the second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 
of that Society and are conducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST follows: 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information 


PUBLICATIONS 


For Sale by the AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


Please enclose remittance with orders. Price includes postage. 


Leaflets on the care and feeding of pets. 
Care of Canaries 
Parrot and Parakeet Book 
Parakeets as Pets 
A Loyal Friend 
Care of the Dog 
Suggestions for Feeding Growing Dogs 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Sen. Vest, post card 
Cushioned Claws 
Care of the Cat 
The Beggar Cat, post card 
First Aid to Animals 
Turtle Cruelty 
Care of the Horse 


Any of the above leaflets and also the following help teachers to integrate u 
from the world of natural phenomena as a part of the total school program. 


Care of the Cat—35mm. black and white filmstrip which 
comes complete with teacher’s manual 
Nature Recreation—book by Dr. W. G. Vinal 
You and Your Dog—elementary grades 
What Do You Know About Animals? 
The Power of Kindness 
Ways of Kindness 
Cruelty at Eastertime 
Pic, Barb and Sword 
Nature Study in the Camp Program 
Animal Plays— 

The Kindness Train 

One Morning Long Ago 


Supplies for the formation of Junior Humane Societies 
Be Kind to Animals blotters 
Junior Humane Society pins—dog, cat and bird on red 
White Star Band of Mercy pins—on blue ground with 
gilt letters and border 
Be Kind to Animals pins—three styles 
Humane Society, Band of Mercy, S. P. C. A. 
dog, cat, horse, bird on white background 
Junior Humane Society—Band of Mercy membership 


Each 


w Sr mow o hiro 


5 cts 


BR 


1 


Hundred*® 
$1.25 


$2.00 
$2.00 
$3.00 
$5.00 
$1.25 
$2.00 
$3.00 
$1.25 
$5.00 
$2.00 
$3.00 
nits of work 


$5.00 
$3.00 
$3.00 
$3.00 
$3.00 
$3.00 


6 cts. ea., 60 cts. dz. $4.50 per 100 
3 cts. ea., 30 cts. dz, $2.00 per 100 


$1.25 
$3.60 


$2.00 


$2.00 
$1.00 


The monthly magazine, “Our Dumb Animals,” with pictures, stories, articles and 


two children’s pages—15 cts. a copy, $1.50 per year. 


Samples of the above leaflets and magazine will be sent free upon request. 
In lots of 1000 33-1/3% discount on 100 price 


* In lots of 500 16-2/3% discount on 100 price 


“Although shelter work is my especial interest 
rather than pure-bred field, | was delighted with 
the material in POPULAR DOGS... 
forward to the next 11 issues.“—Mrs. Geo. Bach, 
Lansdowne, Pa. 

POPULAR DOGS 

1 yr., $3; 2 yrs., $5 
Specializing: Veterinary & Breed 
2009 Ranstead 


St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Puzzled? Probably not thinking of it 
now? But—X-mas and its gift confusion 
will be here before you realize it! 
Christmas shop the easy way—LET US 
DO IT FOR YOU! 

Know how to please your friends and 
relatives? Know how to please your 
pocket-book too? A year’s subscription 
to OUR DUMB ANIMALS will do both. 
Young and old love it and it is only $1.00 
each if 5 or more subscriptions are ordered 
at one time. The price is $1.50 each if 
less than five are ordered. 

So—send us your list with payment to 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
Then sit back and relax. Easy? 


Nature Recreation 


Dr. William G. Vinal’s book, NATURE 
RECREATION, is full of good humane 
philosophy with regard to the out-of-doors, 
as well as a program of ideas, and sources 
for further free or inexpensive materials. 


This book will fill the often stated de- 
mand of teachers, Junior Humane Societies, 
Scout leaders, camps and clubs for an in- 
expensive guide for outdoor activities. 


Selling for $3.50 each, NATURE REC- 
REATION may be secured by writing to the 
Wildlife and Conservation Department, 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


Lite $500.00 Asso. Annual $10.08 
Sustaining Annual 100.00 Active Annual 
Contributing Children’s 1.08 

— 

Since 1832 
J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Ine. 
Funeral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 


$2.00 
$3.50 
10 cts. 
10 
5 
5 
5 
5 
— = 
4 cts. 
2 cts. 
2 cts. 
cards | 


Subscription To op L 7) G 7 


Is Being Sent To You From 
Let us do it for you 


year’s subscription to Our 
Dums ANIMALS is bound to 
please your friends and relatives—young 
or old. Not just once, but 12 times will 
your gift renew itself. 
Pages of appealing animal pictures and stories just as fascinating, will 
provide pleasure the whole year through. 
The price is only $1.00 each if 5 or more subscriptions are ordered at 
one time (foreign subscriptions, please add 50 cents each for postage. The 
price is $1.50 each if less than five are ordered. That includes the gift card 
pictured above which is printed in old-fashioned Chistmas colors of red and 
green. 
Please send your order as quickly as possible. We will send the card 
for you and do our very best to see that it arrives before Christmas and that 
your gift will begin with the January issue. 


All you do is this: 


PRINT the names and addresses of all those you wish to remember. 
Tell us how you want us to sign your gift card. 

Enclose your check, money order or cash in the correct amount for your 
order. 

Include your own name and address. 

Mail to Our Dump Animats, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
Relax in a comfortable easy chair and have a very, very Merry Christ- 
mas and Happy New Year! 
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